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F name of Sherard will always have an 
honoured place in the history of eigh- 
teenth-century botany. The two brothers, 
William and James Sherard, both devoted 
themselves to botanical studies, William the 
more strikingly and adventurously, by travel 
abroad (where on the Alps he narrowly 
escaped being shot by a peasant for a wolf) 
and by donations to Oxford, James at home 
by a life of research and famous gardening, 
ending with the most satisfactory administra- 
tion of his brother’s will. His Eltham gar- 
den remains one of the bright patches of 
eighteenth-century England in the imagina- 
tion of posterity; and the life of the owner, 
by all accounts, bore a pleasant correspond- 
ence with it. He was a musician and com- 
poser as well as a botanist, and the monument 
which his ‘‘ uxor , . . moestissima’”’ erected 
to his memory in Evington Church, Leicester, 
testifies to his other accomplishments and 
virtues (he was, by the way, of Leicester 
birth) : 
M. S. Jacobi Sherard M.D. 
_ Colleg. Med. Lond. & Soc. Reg. Soc. 
viri multifariaé doctrina cultissimi; 
in rerum naturalium, Botanices imprimis 
scientiad pend singularis; 
et nequid ad oblectandos animos deesset, 
artis musicae peritissimi. 
Accesserunt illi in laudis cumulum mores 
Christiani, 
Vitae integritas, & erga omnes comitas & 
i benevolentia. 
Obiit pridie id Feb. A.D. mpccxxxvim, annos 
natus LXXII. 


E Library for December, 1937 begins with 

a remarkably interesting article by Mr. 
Graham Pollard on ‘ The Early Constitution 
of the Stationers’ Company.’ It is too full 
of matter for indication of its contents to be 
given in a paragraph, but we may notice that 
a careful ascertaining of how the appellation 
Mr.” is used in the records opened the way 





| to some useful conclusions. A volume of three 
tracts printed by or for Richard Pynson, now 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, is discussed 
by Mr. Curt F. Buhler; Mrs, Ethel Seaton 
in ‘Richard Galis and the Witches of 
Windsor’ deals with two pamphlets—here 
shown to be distinct works, not, as had been 
supposed, one and the same—published in 
1579, one of which, a grievous history of 
fearful persecution by witches, is now proved 
to have been written by the son of that 
Richard Gallis who was host of the Garter 
Inn in the days of Elizabeth; and Mr. J. D. 
Jump furnishes some bibliographical notes 
on XVII-century editions of ‘ Rollo, Duke 
of Normandy.’ ‘ Arthur Wilson’s The In- 
constant Lady’ is a careful bibliographical 
study of extant MSS. of that play, which is 
not without some bearing on printed editions 
of plays of more importance. The next 
paper is Mr, Gerard E. Jensen’s ‘ Proposals 
for a Definitive Edition of Fielding’s Tom 
Jones.’ This emphasizes the fact that of all 
the many modern reprints of ‘Tom Jones’ 
no two are exactly alike. The basis for the 
definitive edition must naturally be sought 
among those which appeared in the author’s 
life-time. There are four of them. The 
fourth, however, though abundantly cor- 
rected and dated some four years before 
Fielding’s death, is found on close examina- 
tion to have been almost certainly altered by 
another hand than the author’s—and no skil- 
ful hand either. It is, then, on the third 
edition where corrections and additions are 
of a very different quality and almost demon- 
stratively Fielding’s, that the definitive text, 
Mr. Jensen argues, should be grounded. He 
gives interesting illustration of the way in 
which some reviser substituted passages from 
the i. edition for matter re-written for the 
third. 


(HE ‘ Carnets de Ludovic Halévy ’ as given 
in the first February Revue des Deux 
Mondes contain several good stories. We 
select two not too long for quotation. Dumas 
and Dupanloup were more or less friends. 
One day, in talk with Dupanloup Dumas 
mentioned ‘ Madame Bovary’: 

—J’ai lu ce livre, dit Dupanloup 

—Vous l’avez lu? 

—Oui, c’est un livre admirable, et pour en 
sentir tout le mérite, il faut avoir comme moi 
confessé pendant vingt ans en province. 

The other is a saying of Emile Augier’s on 
Labiche : 

—Labiche me disait: Je vois gai; oui, il 
voit gai. Il n’a aucun talent, aucun; rien 
que du génie. 
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VERY interesting contribution to the 

Antiquaries Journal for January is M. 
Jean Squilbeck’s ‘ Quelques Sculptures an- 
glaises d’Albatre conservées en Belgique.’ The 
fashionableness in Belgium of the work of the 
English alabasterers, towards the end of the 
fourteenth and increasingly to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, is a subject that has not 
received much attention. In fact, the true 
provenance of these English alabaster carv- 
ings has only recently been recognised. It 
seems clear that they are genuine English 
work, not a product of Flemish influence on 
English craftsmen. How recent recognition 
of them is may be seen from the fact that in 
1903 the examples at Ghent (where the 
Musée des Beaux Arts possesses the best col- 
lection of fine pieces of the XV century) were 
catalogued as Italian work. One or two 
English peculiarities are noted and find 
illustration in some of the numerous photo- 
graphs. One is the English treatment of the 
subject of the Coronation of the Virgin. In 
French art the Blessed Virgin, in this 
scene, is always depicted seated at the right 
hand of her Son, and this was at first the 
English way also; but in the second half of 
the fifteenth century the English artists 
adopted the plan of placing her, either kneel- 
ing or standing, in front of three figures re- 
presenting the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. M. Squilbeck makes the interesting 
suggestion that this specifically English 
mode was derived from the mystery plays. 
The treatment of drapery, as the photographs 
reveal this work, is particularly skilful and 
pleasing. In many pieces the grouping is very 
happy. The composition is seen at its best 
in the earliest example, an Entombment at 
Brussels. These sculptures seem, without 
exception, to belong to retables. 


N the ‘ Revue de la Quinzaine ’ of the Mer- 
cure de France for 1 Feb. is a review by 
M. Gabriel Brunet of M. Henri Massis’ ‘ Le 
Drame de Marcel Proust.’ What arrested us 
in this was a quotation of some length with 
which the review begins—a piece which we 
agree with M. Brunet in admiring for “ le 
délié de sa psychologie et pour la souplesse 
onduleuse de son rythme qui épouse 4 mer- 
veille les mouvements de l’Ame a capter dans 
les mots.’’ The subject is dreaming and the 
dreamer. As is, indeed, expected, one finds 


oneself wondering from which of Proust’s 
works the lines have been culled. But no, they 
are not Proust’s—they are a quotation from a 
romance now forgotten but once immensely 
celebrated, no other than the ‘ Clélie’ of Mlle 





de Scudéry. We make too little of the 
romances, M. Brunet urges, when we attempt 
to recall the aspect and character of the seven- 
teenth century. Sainte-Beuve gives Rousseau 
the credit for having introduced reverie, 
dreaming, into literature: but here we have 
it in full swing in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. M. Brunet may well ask: 
La recherche du Temps perdu connaitra- 
t-ellele sort de Clélie et du Grand Cyre or 
il y a tant d’ingénieuse psychologie, tants de 
ge pris sur le vif et dont on donnait 
es clefs tout comme il est d’usage pour les 
portraits dessinés par Marcel Proust? Je 
sais de bons esprits qui se posent pareilles 
questions. 
JE believe the Cornhill article for this 
month which will please readers of ‘N, 
and Q.’ best is that by Mr. R. L. Mégroz 
entitled ‘The Master of Nonsense ’—a study 
of Edward Lear. Lear is arich theme, There is 
first his unusual life ; his poverty to start with; 
his travels; his skill and hard work as an 
artist—a painter of birds and landscapes; his 
connection with royalties and other persons 
highly placed in society (did he not, in 1846, 
give drawing lessons to Queen Victoria ?) ; the 
combination in his character of adventurous- 
ness and tendency to nervousness and melan- 
choly. When we come to the famous Non- 
sense, we have earlier literature to scrutinise 
for possible sources and later literature on 
which to trace his influence, the former scanty 
and conjectural, the latter strong and world- 
wide and still flowing, for Lear was the first 
artist of his kind, and “ released,’’ as Mr. 
Mégroz says, “‘ an unused inspiration,’’ True 
nonsense is a delicate thing, easily degenera- 
ting into wit or satire as it has not infre- 
quently done among those who have delightedly 
pursued it in Lear’s wake. A pleasant com- 
parison is worked out here between Lear and 
Rossetti both of them at once artists and verse- 
writers and, naturally Lewis Carroll also is set 
over against Lear and found to be the only 
nonsense writer comparable with him in im- 
portance, though the producer of a “ highly 
sophisticated ’’ kind of nonsense, 


(UR correspondent, Mr, C. Roy Hudleston, 
has sent us a cutting from the Bristol 
Evening Post for Jan. 31, in which he gives 
some details concerning the Brodribb family 
at Bristol in the earlier nineteenth century, 
a story, told by himself, of Irving’s child- 
hood ; and photographs of Spring Hill, where 
Samuel Brodribb lived in the ’forties, of 
Wellington Place, where he died, and of the 
Brodribb grave in the burial-ground of 
Brunswick Congregational Chapel. 
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, | 
Literary and Historical | 
Pe ae aint 


LORDING BARRY, DRAMATIST. | 


que title-page of ‘Ram Alley: Or Merrie- 
Trickes,’ a comedy printed by G. Eld for 
Robert Wilson in 1611, gives the author’s 
name as ‘‘ Lo: Barrey.’’ Due to Francis 
Kirkman, the bookseller, in 1671, expanding 
this veiled appellative to ‘‘ Lord Barrey,”’ 
and Gerard Langbaine (‘ An Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets,’ 1691) contradic- 
torily making it ‘‘ Lodowick Barrey,’’ a dif- 
ference of opinion for long prevailed among 
biographers. Not until 1888, when James 
Greenstreet published in the Transactions of 
the New Shakspere Society certain Chancery 
Proceedings (Androwes v. Slaiter), did it 
appear that neither of the old ideas was cor- 
rect, and, in fact, ‘ Lo.” stood for ‘‘ Lord- 
ing.” Peace, however, did not reign, for our 
authorities disputed whether ‘‘ Lording’”’ 
should be regarded as a title or a font-name. 
The former opinion gained the day, and now 
our leading biographers, notwithstanding the 
entire want of supporting evidence, identify 
Lording Barry with David, the elder son of 
David, Lord Barry! Possibly no wilder guess 
has ever been made by annalists of the drama. 
Of an old-established family of London 
fishmongers, a worthy member, Nicholas 
Barry, ranked as one of the principal tax- 
payers in the parish of St. Laurence Pount- 
ney. He married first, Agnes, whose parent- 
age has not come to light, and secondly, 
Anne, daughter of George Lording of London, 
merchant-taylor. These two wives presented 
him with a large family, certainly not fewer 
than ten sons and four daughters, of whom 
the majority died in infancy. The parish 
register of St. Laurence Pountney, under 
date 17 Apr., 1580, records that the seventh 
on had bestowed upon him at the font, his 
mother’s name, Lording. There is ample evi- 
dence that this distinctively-named Barry, 
for a brief time, at least, became known both 
as player and poet. 
Of the early life of Lording, nothing can 
said, but from one example of his signa- 
ture, it may be inferred that he received a 
weful education. He had reached the age of 


twenty-seven when his father died, and by 
the terms of the will he received a share of 
one-fifth of one-third of the estate (P.C.C. 





31 Huddlestone). 


His legacy soon vanished, 


for by August in the same year (1607) he 
had occasion to borrow money, or buy goods 
upon credit, securing payment by sealing a 
series of penal bonds. Failure to meet his 
obligations led to litigation, and from num- 
erous suits in the Courts of Common Pleas, 
King’s Bench, and Chancery (1608-9) it is 
to be gathered that, in partnership with the 
poet Michael Drayton, the dramatist John 
Mason, and others, he had acquired an 
interest in the Whitefriars Theatre and the 
Children of the King’s Revels. At this house, 
no doubt, were produced both Barry’s ‘ Ram 
Alley’ and Mason’s ‘ The Turk.’ Business 
did not prosper, and a bad spell of the pesti- 
lence necessitating closing down, all chance 


of recovery vanished, and the enterprise 
failed. 
Unable to meet the Court judgments, 


Barry found himself in the Marshallsea, but, 
obtaining bail about the month of June, 
1608, he absconded. His father’s business 
connections and the purchase of cargoes of 
fish at the docks, had given him ample oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with mariners 
and ships, and, not surprisingly, in his dire 
extremity he turned to the sea, and, moreover, 
to piracy, for one John Thomas of Falmouth, 
before his execution in December, 1609, con- 
fessed that all his robberies had been com- 
mitted in company with ‘‘ Lawding Barry ”’ 
(‘ The Lives. . . of the 19 late Pyrates ’). 

The first exploit of these two rovers appears 
to have been to force a Limehouse waterman 
to carry them and other kindred spirits down 
to Gravesend and Tilbury, where they boarded 
several small ships and, meeting with some 
resistance, killed one of the crew of a Flem- 
ish flyboat (Depositions of William Campion 
and others; H.C.A. 13, 97; H.C.A. 1, 47). 
Near the Reculvers the men-of-war seized the 
Black Horse of Flushing (Cornelius Johnson, 
master), which pink they sailed to Spain and 
there sold. But Barry, Thomas and others, 
following upon dissensions about the com- 
mand, had gone ashore at the Isle of Wight, 
and are next heard of on the S.W. coast of 
Ireland, where at this time pirates were in 
such force that they could ignore all efforts 
of the Admiralty to suppress them. Being 
of the company of Captain Harris, a re- 
nowned Barbary rover, and coming into Bal- 
timore from a successful cruise, they sailed 
into a trap, and had to yield to Sir William 
St. John. Barry and some of the less impor- 
tant pirates were released, but the officers 
and others, including Thomas, were sent to 
London and, being indicted and arraigned 
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in the Pretorium at Southwark, found guilty 
and hanged at Execution Dock, Wapping, on 
22 Dec., 1609. 

In connection with this sensational trial, 
two deponents mentioned Barry by name, as 
of London, one Richard Baker, who mis- 
takenly calls him ‘‘ Lodowick,’’ describing him 
as a poet. Notwithstanding this narrow 
escape, Barry continued in his evil ways, until 
in 1615, being at Berehaven (S.W. Co. Cork), 
he found it advisable to make his peace by 
presenting the Lord Admiral with a Flemish 
ship of 100 tons burden, laden with cod, and 
to this cargo he and Samuel Cade (a notorious 
pirate) added silver cloth, silk lace, and a 
negro wench (H.C.A. 1, 48). 

By this time Sir Walter Ralegh’s release 
from the Tower and his preparations for 
seeking a gold mine in Guinea, had become 
the talk of the country, and the possibilities 
of the expedition appealed to many adven- 
turers, among whom we find ‘ Captain 
Barry,”’ as a remarkable series of depositions 
recently discovered by the writer notices. He 
sailed “with a former associate, Captain 
Richard Wollaston of the Confidence, and so 
may have been with him on the Orinoco and 
in his later desertion and piratical adven- 
tures off Newfoundland. Finally, Barry 
came home, and, as captain and part owner 
of the good ship Edward, traded out of 
London, where he died in 1629, as his will 
is evidence (D. and C. St. Paul’s, Reg. D., 
f. 363). He named as an executor, his great- 
nephew (Sir) Charles Scarbrough, who after- 
wards became physician to Charles II, 
James II, and William III. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


THE ANCESTRY OF DANIEL DEFOE. 


ANIEL Defoe, of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
fame, defined a gentleman as “‘ a person 
born of some known or ancient family,’’ add- 
ing, “I have the honour to be ranged by 
the direction of Providence in the same 
class.’ He habitually wore an armorial seal, 
derived pleasure from seeing the Defoe arms 
beneath his engraved portraits, boasted of a 
grandfather who had kept a pack of hounds, 
and, not being satisfied with the name of Foe 
(which he had inherited), transformed his 
surname into Defoe—presumably to suggest 
Norman blood, 
The family of Foe may be as “‘ ancient ’’ as 
any other, but it cannot be described as 


**known,’’ except possibly to neighbouring 
families in several small villages in the North- 








amptonshire district of Peterborough. The 
writer of the article on Defoe in the ‘ Dic. 
tionary of National Biography ’ makes Defoe 
the son of James Foe, a London butcher, and 
grandson of James Foe, ‘‘ who farmed his 
own estate at Elten, Northants.’’ Elton is 
in Huntingdonshire, and Defoe’s grandfather 
was named Daniel and not James. Defoe’s 
family had no connection with Elton, but 
came from Etton, in Northamptonshire, and 
the only individual of the name who aspired 
to be a ‘‘ gentleman ’’ was one Godfrey Foe, 
of Peakirk, Glinton and_ Northborough 
1619/20-1681/2), whose father’s ambition was 
that his son should be “‘ brought up as a law- 
yer’s clerk.’’ 

Daniel Foe, of Etton, yeoman, was buried 
at Etton, 8 Mar., 1630/1. On the day of his 
death he had executed a will (proved 28 Apr., 
1631) by which he left 10s. to Mr. Temple, 
the parson of Etton, and like amounts to the 
ond and to the church. To his eldest son, 

aniel, he left £80 at the age of twenty-one, 
and to his sons Henry and James, £50 each at 
the same age. To his daughter Mary he left 

on her marriage or at twenty-one years, 
and the residue to his wife, Rose. Presum- 
ably the testator was a young man, as three 
of his children were under six years of age 
at the date of his death, and probably the 


eldest was not more than seven. Moreover, 
his widow was married again, two years 
later, to Samuel Fall, of Maxey, Co. 


Northants (see Marriage Licence and Parish 
Register of Etton). 


Daniel and Rose Foe, of Etton, were the 
grandparents of Daniel Defoe. The registers 
of Etton commence in 1587, and, with the 
exception of one marri of John Foe and 
Margaret Clarke, widow, in 1617, there 1s 
no entry relating to a Foe, except those 
which relate to the children and grand- 
children (by his eldest son) of the Daniel with 
whose will we have dealt. This is presump- 
tive evidence that he came to Etton from 
elsewhere. His eldest son’s baptism does not 
occur at Etton. In the registers of Peakirk, 
an adjacent village, we find, under date 2 
May, 1623, the baptism of Daniel, son of 
Daniel Foe. This may well be the eldest 
child of Daniel and Rose Foe, of Etton. If 
so, they may have moved from Peakirk to 
Etton between 1623 and 1625, when Mary, 
the daughter, was baptized there. Against 
this theory is the fact that there are num- 
erous Foe baptisms at Peakirk from the year 
1560, but none for Daniel, the father, who 
was probably born after 1600. In 162 
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Thomas Foe, senior, baptized twin children, 
Daniel and Parnell, at Peakirk. Randell 
Foe, of Glinton, had a son Daniel baptized 
in 1623, but the earliest mention of a Daniel 
Foe occurs in the will of Margaret Foe, of 
Northborough, 1606, another adjacent village. 
She leaves to Daniel Foe ‘‘ one blacke maire,”’ 
and a pair of sheets. Unfortunately no rela- 
tionship to this Daniel is stated. From the 
context, he may possibly be the son of her 
son, William Foe. According to Burke’s 
‘Key to the Ancient Parish Registers of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 1908, the registers of 
Northborough commence in 1538, but the rec- 
tor states that those prior to 1686 are “‘ irre- 
trievably lost.’? Thus, for the time being, 
there is no evidence of the parentage of 
Defoe’s grandfather, and we can only conjec- 
ture that he probably came from Peakirk, 
Northborough, Glinton, or one of those neigh- 
bouring Northamptonshire villages where 
Foes are numerous from the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

The parish registers of Glinton contain 
numerous Foe entries from 1567 to 1655. After 
this date the name of Foe disappears, and 
a series of entries occur relating to a family 
of Fox. It has been suggested that these are 
clerical errors, but this is unlikely, and the 
Christian names in use are totally different. 
Among the wills proved at Peterborough are 
the following: John Foe, Glinton, 1601; 
Henry Foe, Glinton, 1606; William Foe, 
Glinton, 1617; Robert Foe, Glinton, 1612; 
Matthew Foe, Glinton, 1634; Luke Foe, 
Glinton, 1663 (this will shows relationship 
to the Foes of Peakirk). At Peakirk, Foes 
occur in the registers from 1560 to 1678, and 
there are several wills of Peakirk testators, 
two being described as yeomen and one—pre- 
viously mentioned, described as ‘‘ gent.’’—who 
lived at Castor, and had property at Glinton 
and Northborough. 

At Northborough we find a Robert Foe in 
1561 (Visitation Books). The will of Mar- 
garet Foe, of Northborough, has been men- 
tioned. William Foe, of Northborough, yeo- 
man, made a will in 1606. James Foe of 
Hemmington, died in 1609, and his brother 

jel was granted letters of administration. 

Foes are found at Werrington, Paston and 
at Peterborough. William Defote of Norm- 
minton occurs in 1646. An earlier instance 
of the name is that of Richard Foo, 1477-1508. 
He was Rector of Thorpe, near Norwich, to 
whose memory there was a brass at Catfield 
(now lost), of which the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London, possesses a rubbing. The 








result of these investigations is that among 
the mass of Foes in the neighbouring villages 
around Peterborough, there is no evidence 
of the baptism of, or of any reference in a 
will to, Daniel Foe, grandfather of Daniel 
Defoe. His eldest son, named Daniel (? bap- 
tized at Peakirk 22 May, 1623), married in 
1643, Ellen King, of Overton (? Orton), Co. 
Hunts, and was buried at Etton in 1647. 
Their three children, Daniel, Mary and 
Thomas, probably died young. James Foe, 
second son of Daniel and Rose Foe, was father 
to Daniel Defoe. He was baptized at Etton, 
13 May, 1630. He was less than a year old 
when his father died, and under three when 
his mother married again. In Wright’s ‘ Life 
of Daniel Defoe,’ it is stated that he was 
apprenticed to John Levit, citizen and 
butcher of London. In the parish registers 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, he is described as 
a ‘‘ tallow chandler,’ and in his will, dated 
20 Mar., 1705/6, he calls himself ‘‘ mer- 
chant.’’ There does not appear to be any 
record of his marriage, nor of his wife’s name. 
His descendants are dealt with in detail in 
Wright's biography of Defoe. The third son 
of Daniel and Rose Foe, of Etton, was Henry, 
baptized at Etton, 1 May, 1628. He, too, 
appears to have settled in London, and was 
probably a saddler, in the parish of St. 
Botolph-within-Aldgate. If so, he died in 
1674, leaving his brother James—the tallow 
chandler or butcher—his heir. The Clerk to 
the Saddlers’ Company informs me that the 
Company’s records do not exist for the date 
of Henry Foe’s possible admission, and the 
admissions to the Freedom of the City of 
London do not commence until 1681. 

Among Daniel Defoe’s many and varied 
activities in trade was the manufacture of 
bricks and pantiles, near Tilbury, in Essex. 
It is noteworthy that, although none of the 
Northamptonshire wills shows any connection 
with relatives outside the immediate district, 
there were Foes at West Tilbury, contem- 
porary with Daniel Defoe’s grandfather. 
Edmund Foe, married man, was buried there 
in 1605, and his daughter, Joan, described 
as daughter of Edmond Foe, deceased, and his 
wife Lucy, was married there in 1621. 

The Hearth Tax returns for Glinton, Pea- 
kirk, Etton, and Werrington have been 
examined for the years 1662 and 1674. Be- 
yond the mention of a few Foe householders, 
they afford no useful information. 

I have to thank the Rev. J. A. Humphries, 
of Minster Forecourt, Peterborough, for 
examining parish registers for me, and for 
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abstracts of wills proved at Peterborough. 

Mr. James Sutherland, in his ‘ Defoe,’ 
1937, says of Daniel Defoe, ‘‘ on his father’s 
side, at any rate, his blood was free from 
all mixture of the aristocracy ’’—probably 
true, but a bold statement regarding a man 
whose great-grandfather is unknown. He 
suggests that Defoe’s mother was ‘‘ appar- 
ently of rather gentler birth,’’ as her father 
is said to have kept a pack of hounds. Daniel 
Defoe himself conveys the idea that he 
claimed descent from ‘“‘ the ancient Norman 
family of De BeauFoe, whose posterity retain 
the latter part of their surname.’’ He also 
laid claim to ‘“‘some of the blood of Sir 
Walter Raleigh.”’ In Dottin’s ‘ Life and 
Strange and Surprising Adventures of Daniel 
Defoe,’ it is stated that Defoe had a grant 
of arms in 1706—Per chevron engrailed 
gules and or, three griffins passant counter- 
changed. This has not been verified. His 
change of name from Foe to Defoe took place 
in about 1697, when he was nearly forty years 
of age. 

P. D. Munpy. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE, 
1803—1813. 


(See ante p. 92). 


THE 122 prisoners as set forth by Captain 
H. W. Stephens on Jan. 1, 1818, 
are arranged by regiments, without the 
prisoners’ initials. I have rearranged them 
alphabetically and with their Christian 
names, adding biographical details where 
available :— 
ABELL, Francis: 
83rd Foot. 

Auten, James: Captain, 3 Feb., 1804, 23rd 
Dragoons, and in Army, 16 Dec., 1799. 

AtLeN, Thomas: Lieut., 29 Sept., 1808, 24th 
Foot, 

ALLMAN, Francis: 
48th Foot. 

ALTENSTEIN, Baron L. F. von Stein: Ensign, 
19 Jan., 1809, 60th Foot. 

AnprEws, Thomas: Captain, 7 Aug., 1808, 
24th Foot. 

ArmstronG, Archibald Nicolls: Assistant 
Surgeon, 14 May, 1804, 26th Foot. He 
became Surgeon of the 26th in July, 1814, 
and went on half pay December, 1814. He 
was on full pay in 5th Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion, November, 1819, retiring on half 
pay 5 Aug., 1821. Born 8 Aug., 1783, he 
died before May, 1812. His captivity is 


Lieut., 11 March, 1808, 


Captain, 1, June, 1809, 








not mentioned in Col. Johnston’s Roll of 
Army Medical Service. 

ArmstronG, Matthew: Lieut., 12 Dec., 1805, 
9th Foot. 

— George: Lieut., 15 Aug., 1811, 16th 

oot. 

a Robert: Lieut., 11 May, 1809, 71st 
‘oot. 

Barrow, George: 
15th Foot. 

BeamisH, Adderley; Lieut., 26 March, 1807, 
31st Foot. 

BeamisH, George: Lieut., 13 March, 1806, 
31st Foot. 

Bett, Alexander Jaffrey: Lieut., 11 Aug, 
1808, 11th Foot. 

Beitr, John Henry: Captain, 29 Jan., 1807, 
16th Dragoons, and in the Army, 11 June, 
1805. 

BernrereE, Henry de: Lieut.-Col., 17 Nov., 
1796, 9th Foot; prisoner at Nancy. 

Binney, Thomas: Lieut., 14 Dec., 1809, 11th 
Dragoons ; captured with Lutyens in 1811; 
fought at Waterloo; died at Berhampur, 
Bengal, 21 Nov., 1821. 

BrrMINGHAM, Henry: 
1800, 29th Foot. 

Buarr, Thomas Hunter: Captain, 28 March, 
1805, 91st Foot. The sixth son of Sir 
James Hunter Blair, 1st bart., he was 
wounded and captured at Talavera and 
detained in France until the peace of 1814. 
He was wounded at Waterloo; subsequently 
served as brigadier-general in the Burmese 
War. He died, s.p. 31 Aug., 1849, at 
Leamington. Dalton (‘ Waterloo Roll 
Call,’ p. 27) calls him a most gallant and 
able officer. 

Biayney, Andrew Thomas, 11th Lord. Bom 
1770, he entered the Army in 1789, became 
Major in 1794 and Lieut.-Col 1 March, 
1798, Major.-Gen. 25 July, 1810. Owing 
to his energy in hunting down the Irish 
rebels, the 89th were known as ‘‘ Blayney’s 
Bloodhounds.’’ After serving in Malta, 
Minorca, Egypt, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and at the capitulation of Buenos Ayres, 
he was sent to Cadiz as Major-General in 
July, 1810. In making a descent on Malaga 
with a mixed force of Spaniards, Poles, 
Germans and others, he was captured at 
Malaga in 1810 and was not released till 
1814. He wrote a ‘ Narrative of a forced 
journey through Spain and France as prt 
soner of war in the years 1810 to 1814 
(London, 1814: 2 vols.). He gave a vely 
full and uncompromising account of the 
treatment of the prisoners at Verdun (1 
159—384). He saw no further service after 
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1814. He died suddenly in Dublin in 1834. 
The peerage became extinct on the death 
of his only son in 1874. 

Brannan, Charles Myler: 
1807, 14th Foot. 

Brice, George Tito: Lieut., 2 Sept., 1801, 
and Captain 17 Dec., 1803, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. 

Bupp, Thomas; Lieut., 5 Nov., 1807, 28th 
Foot. 

Buccre, Thomas: Lieut., 16 Aug., 1809, 83rd 
Foot. 

Burcuer, John: Paymaster, 23 May, 1811, 
6th Foot. 

Butter, Theobald: Ensign, 25 Aug., 1808, 
87th Foot. 

CattenpAR, Campbell: Captain, 14 Feb., 
1799, 88th Foot; Lieut.-Col in the Army 
1 Jan., 1798. Prisoner at Valenciennes. 

Camppett, Colin: Ensign, 17 Dec. 1807, 26th 
Foot. 

Carpen, Henry Robert: 
1809, 1st Dragoons. 
CuarK, William: Lieut. and Adjutant, 27 
Sept., 1804, 6th Foot, 

CrarkE, Thomas: Lieut., 11 April, 1811, 6th 
Foot. 

CoLemaNn, George: Captain, 25 Feb., 1808, 
31st Foot. He obtained his passport and 
left Verdun for England 23 Feb., 1813; he 
does not appear in the 1814 Army List. 

Cottins, Graves: Lieut., 25 Feb., 1804, 61st 
Foot; Lieut. in the Army Oct. 8, 1801. 
Coutis, Charles: Captain, 31 Oct., 1805, 24th 
Foot. Collis’s grandson, Mr. C. R. H. 
Collis wrote from Stourhead Lodge, 
— Sands, to Miss Scroggs, July 26, 


Lieut., 3 Dec., 


Lieut., 13 April, 


My grandfather Colonel Charles Collis was 
shot through the legs and taken prisoner at 
Talavera and sent to Verdun, I have in my 
possession a small leather bound folding docu- 
ment, signed Courcelles, which may be 
described as a sort of ticket of leave, giving 
Captain Collis permission to go about Verdun. 
It describes the holder’s features. 


_ Freed in 1814, he rejoined the 24th Foot 
in 1815 and went on half pay in 1820. By 
his wife Emily Jane, daughter of Captain 
George Wheatley Ridsdale, of the 6th In- 
niskilling Dragoons, whom he married at 
Lympstone, Devon, in August, 1824, he had 
three daughters and five sons, of whom the 
eldest, Hector, 24th Foot, was killed at the 
battle of Chillianwallah, when carrying the 
colours: Gustavus and Adolphus were in 
the 6th Foot. Only Adolphus had issue, a 


son who was an officer in the Royal Marines, 
oe of whose sons, R.O’N., is now a 2nd 





Lieut. in the Royal Marines, while the 
other Charles is a naval cadet. In private 
life Collis was a highly-skilled turner. 

Conran, William: Captain, 14 April, 1808, 
21st Foot. 

Daty, H. R.: Lieut., 18 April, 1808, 64th 
Foot. 

Davis, George Lennox: 
1808, 9th Foot. 
Dormer, Evelyn P.: Lieut., 17 Oct., 1805, 

14th Dragoons. 

E.woop, ——: Lieut., 18 May, 1808, 48th 
Foot. 

Erskine, Robert: Ensign, 7 Aug., 1800, and 
Captain, 8 Sept., 1808, 4th Foot. 

Evans, Thomas: Captain, 25 June, 1803, and 
Major 17 Aug., 1812, 38th Foot. 

Fercuson, Adam: Captain, 4 Feb., 1808, 
58th Foot, 

Fettpe, Edmund: Lieut., 22 Nov., 1809, 4th 
Foot, 

Fitz Gipson, Robert: Ensign, 23 May, 1811, 
3rd Foot. 

ForHerRtIncHaM, Thomas: Lieut. and Cap- 
tain, 19 Dec., 1799, 3rd Foot Guards; 
Major in the Army, 1 Jan., 1805. He 
seems to have been Thomas Ogilvy Fother- 
ingham of Pourie who was Colonel of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, of which his father 
had been colonel, and who died unmarried 
in 1830, to be succeeded by his brother, 
James Scrymscoure Fotheringham. 

Fowtey, John: Lieut., 22 June, 1809, 28th 
Foot. 

Fraser, Alexander: Captain, 28 May, 1810, 
Royal Engineers. 

FREEMAN, Charles E.: Lieut., 20 Nov., 1807, 
68th Foot. 

Frress, William: Lieut., 8 Aug., 1800, 60th 
Foot. 

GamBiE, Andrew William: Lieut., 24 Aug., 
1809, 31st Foot. 

Gerts, Thomas: Lieut. and Captain, 2 Dec., 
1800, 3rd Foot Guards; in Army, 7 Aug., 
1800 


Ensign, 15 Sept., 


GitBerT, William: Lieut., 15 Aug. 1811, 48th 
Foot, 

Goprrey, Sampson: Lieut., 2 June, 1800 and 
Captain, 26 Aug., 1804, 1st Foot. 

Goopsman, David: Captain, 28 Nov., 1808, 
61st Foot. 

Gorpon, Thomas William: Ensign, 23 Jan., 
1796; Lieut. and Captain, 10 Aug., 1799, 
and Captain and Lieut.-Col. May 24, 1806, 
3rd Foot Guards. Died 11 Nov., 1813 at 
Lyons where he had been a prisoner for 
three years, Son of Thomas Gordon of 
Balmaghie, Kirkcudbright, and brother of 
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Admiral Sir James Murray Gordon (1772- 
1850), whe had three sons in the Army. 
Grant, Francis: Lieut., 22 July, 1809, 24th 

Foot, 

Gvuaro, William: Lieut.-Col., 3 Oct., 1799, 
and Colonel 25 Oct., 1809, 45th Foot. 
Haut, Gage John: Lieut.-Col., 3 Sept., 1807, 
and 7th West India Regiment ; in the Army 

1 Jan. 1801. Prisoner at Lyons. 

Hatt, Henry William: Paymaster, 4 April, 
1805, 9th Foot. 

Hatt, John G.: Lieut., 1 May, 1806, 64th 
Foot; in the Army, 12 June, 1805. 

Harper, John: Captain, 26 March, 1812, 
Royal Engineers, 

Hartiey, Andrew: Captain, 9 July, 1803, 
61st Foot. 

Hawker, Peter Ryves: Captain, 9 July, 
1803, 50th Foot, and in the Army 25 Nov., 
1799. He may have been the Peter Ryves 
Hawker, whom the ‘ D.N.B.’ calls Colonel 
and says died in 1790, father of Peter 
Hawker, the soldier and sporting writer 
(1786-1853). 

Hewitt, T. W.: Captain, 4 June, 1807, 6th 
Foot. 

Hitt, George: Lieut. and Captain, 9 Feb., 
1797, and Captain and Lieut.-Col., 8 Nov., 
1804, 3rd Foot Guards. 

Howarp, Robert: Lieut., 14 Sept., 1804, 30th 
Foot. 

Howarp, Thomas Phipps: Captain, 25 May, 
1803, 23rd Dragoons; and in the Army, 4 
June, 1795. Prisoner at St. Germains. 

Jackson, Charles: Lieut., 29 June, 1809, 3rd 
Foot. 

Jounson, Francis: Lieut., 27 March, 1809, 
83rd Foot. 

Jounson, John: Assistant Surgeon, 30th 
Aug., 1799; Surgeon, 28 Aug., 1800, and 
Colonel, 23 July, 1803, 9th Foot. Died in 
London, October, 1814. 

Krrwan, A.: Lieut., 5 Aug., 1813, 7th Foot. 

Lainc, James: Captain, 7 March, 1805, 61st 
Foot. 

LaMBERT, Peter Warren: Captain Lieut. and 
Captain, 14 Aug., 1799, 9th Foot. 

Launig, William: Ensign, 18 Feb., 1808, 
26th Foot. 

LeTotterR, Henry: Ensign, 16 March, 1809, 
83rd Foot. 

Lewis, Robert: Lieut., 27 April, 1808, 15th 
Foot. 

LoprinoT, John Claude de: Ensign, 7 Dec., 
1807, 16th Foot. 

Lutyens, Benjamin: Ensign, 18th Light 
Dragoons, 1795, and in the 11th Light 
Dragoons, 1796, becoming Lieut., 18 July, 





1799, and Captain, 4 Aug., 1804; prisoner 
at Amboise. He was captured on June 23, 
1811, during the Peninsular War under 
curious circumstances, which are referred 
to by Wellington, without the name of 
Lutyens or his regiment in a dispatch to 
Lord Liverpool of June 27, 1811 (Gurwood’s 
‘ Dispatches,’ 1852; v. 121). The incident 
is also dealt with by Gleig and in Captain 
Trevelyan Williams’s ‘ Historical Records’ 
of the 11th (1904: pp. 114-7). On June 22, 
Lutyens was camped with the 11th close to 
a small town called Elvas, near Badajos. 
He was entrusted to relieve a piquet sup- 
plied by the 11th which was covering a ford 
over the small river Caja, a tributary of 
the Guardiana. His piquet, 56 ranks in 
all, was supported at a distance of three 
miles by the 2nd Hanoverian Hussars. 
Directly he took over command, he was 
strongly attacked by French cavalry. He 
informed the Hanoverians that he was 
falling back and asked them to support 
him. He fell back fighting, and, seeing a 
force of cavalry on his flank, took them for 
the Hanoverians and signalled to them to 
close in. The force, however, was French 
and he found himself surrounded by 1,400 
cavalry with guns. After a short resistance 
Lutyens surrendered with the remains of 
his piquet. There is a legend that — 
to Lutyens’s mistake, Wellington orde 

the 11th to change its uniform. But the 
change, which was made in 1812, instead 
of making the 11th unlike the French, made 
them almost identical with the French 
cavalry and caused Wellington to make a 
very strong comment on the action of the 
home authorities in doing so. On being 
taken to the French Etat-Major, Lutyens 
fortunately found there General Beillard 
whom he had known in Egypt: Beillard had 
been in command at the capitulation. Lut- 
yens was ordered to proceed to Verdun with 
a convoy of prisoners and French details 
returning to France. Beillard, who went 
with it, invited him to share all his meals. 
Lutyens managed to pick up a miserable 
little crock to ride, but was invited to take 
a spare seat in a carriage. He was trea 

throughout with extraordinary kindness 
and shortly after his arrival got a permit 
from the Minister of War to get his wife 
and her maid from England. Mrs. Lat- 
yens arrived after an adventurous Journey 
in which she was helped by every class of 
person. Finding Verdun not a Vvely 
pleasant place of residence, Lutyens got 4 
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‘permis’ to remove first to Clermont and 
then to Amboise, near Tours. There he 
took a beautiful old chateau and enjoyed 
life so much tthat when he retired in 1817 
—he fought at Waterloo—he settled down 
in the same chateau at Amboise, got a pack 
of hounds from England and hunted wild 
boar in the.woods of the Duke of Orleans. 

He died at the Terrace, Kensington, on 
Dec. 23, 1863. Captain Lutyens, whose 
grandfather Berthold Lutyens, came to 
England in 1735 as a bill-broker from 
Altona, in the Danish part of the free city 
of Hamburg, had a brother Daniel also in 
the 11th Light Dragoons, first as Pay- 
master and then as Veterinary Surgeon, 
who died at Broxbourne, 6 June, 1841. 
There were nine other brothers, all in the 
Army. The eldest brother, Charles, who 
was the grandfather of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
was commissary-general in the Peninsula 
and at Walcheren. 

Mackay, George: Lieut., 4 Jan., 1805, 48th 
Foot. 

Mackay, Robert: Lieut., 26 July, 1810, 21st 
Foot. 

McNas, James: Lieut., 12 Nov., 1803, 21st 
Foot. 

Marnews, Ponsonby : 
1810, 47th Foot, 

Mirman, Francis Miles: Ensign, 3 Dec., 
1800, and Lieut. and Captain, 28 April, 
1804, Coldstream Guards. 

Mitcuet, Robert(?): Lieut., 22 Sept., 1808, 
60th Foot. An Arthur Mitchell was a 
Lieut. in the 60th, 11 July, 1811. 

— Charles: Lieut., 30 June, 1808, 36th 

oot, 

er, Lewis: Lieut., 20 Feb., 1806, 61st 

oot, 

Morcan, Herbert : 
66th Foot. 

Morres, Redmond: Major, 24 Jan., 1811, 
9th Dragoons. Prisoner at St. Germains. 

7 Apollos: Lieut., 6 Feb., 1808, 66th 

oot 


Captain, 22 March, 


Lieut., 31 May, 1809, 


Morrison, William; Captain, 27 Dec., 1810, 
43rd Foot, 

Moss, John Irving: Cornet, 8 May, 1801, 
and Lieut., March 7, 1805, 13th Dragoons. 

Movtson, Edward: Ensign, 22 Dec., 1808, 
89th Foot. 


Murray, Thomas: Col. 21 Aug., 1795; 


Major-Gen., 18 June, 1798; Lieut.-Gen., 
30 Oct., 1805; Colonel of the 7th Royal 
Veteran Battalion 25 Dec., 1802. 


— Robert: Lieut., 3 March, 1808, 7th 
oot. 





NeweEnHaM, Edward: Ensign, 14 Feb., 1805, 
9th Foot. 

NicHotson, John: Lieut., 3 Feb., 1807, 83rd 
foot. He obtained a passport and left 
Verdun for England, 23 Feb., 1813. 

OrcuarD, Daniel: Lieut., 5 Aug., 1799, 9th 
Foot. 

Pace, William Edward: Lieut. and Adju- 
tant, 29 Jan., 1807, 7th Foot. 

Pacet, Hon. Sir Edward: Lieut.-General, 4 
June, 1811, and captured in the Peninsula 
soon after being appointed second in com- 
mand to Wellington; prisoner at Moulins. 
Born 1775, he was the fourth son of the 
1st Earl of Uxbridge and brother of the 
1st Marquis of Anglesey. He entered the 
Army as Cornet in the Life Guards, and 
passed in 1793 to the 54th Foot and in 1794 
to the 28th Foot. He served in Flanders, 
West Indies, the Cape, Minorca, Egypt 
and the Peninsula, losing his right arm at 
Oporto, 1809. He became Governor of 
Ceylon, 1820-23, and C.-in-C. in the East 
Indies, 1822-25. He died in 1849. He is 
dealt with in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and he and his 
descendants, the Pagets of Elford, Stafford, 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ (1937). 

Patrson, Andrew: Captain, 18 Dec., 1806, 
29th Foot. 

Petty, Raymond: Lieut.-Col., 23 April, 1812, 
16th Dragons: prisoner at Moulins. Born 
in 1784, he was the fourth son of Henry 
Hinde Pelly, High Sheriff of Essex, and 
brother of Sir John Henry Pelly, 1st Bart. 
of Upton, Essex. He died 4 July, 1844, 
leaving no issue. 


PENNEFATHER, William: Ensign, 26 Aug., 
1807, 3rd Foot. 
Penrice, John: Captain, 11 June, 1807, 


15th Dragoons. Prisoner at Sarre Louis. 

Percy, Hon. Henry: Captain, 21 June, 1810, 
14th Dragoons; in the Army 9 Oct., 1806. 
A.D.C. to Moore at Corunna, he was cap- 
tured at Burgos in 1812 and was sent to 
Moulins. He was A.D.C. to Wellington at 
Waterloo. Born in 1785, he was the fifth 
son of the lst Earl of Beverley, who was a 
prisoner of war at Moulins in 1810; and 
brother of the 5th Duke of Northumberland. 
He died in 1825 and is dealt with in the 
‘D.N.B.’ 

Perrin, Barrington: Ensign, 25 July, 1811, 
2nd Foot. 

Pures, John Lewis: Capt., 17 Nov., 1807, 
4th Dragoons. Prisoner in Paris. 

PornaM, Samuel Taylor: Major, 14 Sept., 
1804, 24th Foot. Prisoner at Orleans. 
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Reynotps, Charles: Lieut., 3 Dec., 1796, 5th 
West India Regiment. 

Ricuarps, Thomas: Quartermaster, 22 Aug., 
1805, 4th Foot. 

Ricuarpson, G. (?): Lieut., 26 May, 1809, 
4th Foot. The adjutant was —— Richard- 
son, appointed 15 Aug., 1811, and made 
Lieut. 20 Oct., 1813. 

Roserts, Thomas: Captain, 25 May, 1803, 
30th Foot; and in the Army, 18 June, 
1801. 

Roy, James Aaron: Lieut., 27 Aug., 1806, 
71st Foot. 

Ryan, ——: Lieut., 28 April, 1808, 50th Foot. 

Sacu, George: Lieut., 51 May, 1809, 48th 
Foot. 

Sanverson, George: Lieut., 6 Sept., 1804, 9th 
Foot; and in the Army, 29 Nov., 1799. 
Scott, William: Colonel, 1 Jan., 1798; 

Major-Gen. 1 Jan., 1805; Lieut.-Gen. 4 
June, 1811; prisoner in Paris. After 
separation from his wife for three years, 
he was permitted in November, 1806, to 

leave Verdun and join her at Versailles. 

Scott, William Henry: Ensign, 27 Oct., 
1805, 3rd Foot Guards. Prisoner in Paris. 

Seaver, Jonathan Pockridge: Ensign, 16 
July, 1807, 15th Foot. He was captured 
in the Peninsula and sent to Verdun, where 
he made the acquaintance of a French 
officer who happened to be a Free Mason 
and supplied him with the necessary funds 
by which he managed to get home. He was 
transferred to the 60th Foot, but the hard- 
ships of the war had told on his health, and 
he died 6 Aug., 1822, at Heath Hall, and 
was buried in Dundalk churchyard (Francis 
C. Crussle’s ‘History of Nelson Masonic 
Lodge no, 18, Newry’). 

SHaw, Richard Henry: Captain, 25 Feb., 
1808, 4th Foot. 

SHeeny, Roger: Lieut., 22 Oct., 1806, 89th 
Foot, 

SHErrmpan, Sir William Henry, “ bart ’’; 
Lieut. and Captain, 25 Oct., 1803, Cold- 
stream Guards; Lieut.-Gen., 22 July, 1830. 
This baronetcy is not allowed by G.E.C. 
(‘ Complete Baronetage,’ iii. 322). After 
the death of Sir William, described in his 
will as ‘alias William Webb,’’ which 
occurred abroad 22 April, 1835, the assump- 
tion of the baronetcy ceased. 

Suiptey, G.: Lieut., 11 May, 1809, 97th 
Foot. 

Simpson, A.: Lieut., 24 Oct., 1799, 9th Foot. 
Alexander Simpson, presumably the same 
man, was made Captain 5 Nov. 1807. 

Sxeenb, John: J-ieut., 25 July, 1809, 24th 





Foot; obtained his passport and left Ver. 
dun for England 23 Feb., 1813. Not in 
1814 Army List. 

SoMERFIELD, Thomas: 
1804, 83rd Foot. 

Spear, Saville: Ensign, 25 Dec., 1800, and 
Captain, 21 July, 1808, 1st Foot. His 
great-granddaughter, Miss Kathleen Me. 
Cloy, lives in Belfast. 

Stack, Edward: Major-General, 25 April, 
1808, from the North Lowland Fencible In- 
fantry; prisoner at Bitche. He began his 
career in the French Army in 1777, but 
after the Revolution joined the British 
Army. On the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1803, he was one of the first 
detained, at Bitche for three years and at 
Verdun. Detected in 1804, while executing 
secret service for the British, he was sen- 
tenced with the Duc d’Enghien to be shot, 
but was reprieved at the last moment. He 
became a General in 1830, and died at 
Calais in 1833, at a great age. See 
‘D.N.B.’ 

Starrorp, John, Major, 4 April, 1811, and 
Lieut.-Col., 4 June, 1811 63rd Foot. 

Stanuope, Charles: Lieut., 3 Mar., 1808, 
29th Foot. 

SrerHens, Henry William (constantly refer- 
red to in Army Lists as ‘‘W. H. Ste- 
phens ’’): Ensign, 31 Aug., 1804, 63rd 
Foot; Lieut., 27 June, 1805, 45th Foot; 
Captain 26 Feb., 1807, 66th Foot ; wounded 
slightly and captured at Talavera, 1809. 
A letter to ‘‘ Mr. Stephens,’’ dated 19 Mar., 
1809, and signed J. Phipps and F. Sher- 
gold, sergeant, says: 


Captain, 19 Sept., 


The Compy. that is now under the com- 
mand of Captain Stephens Can take it upon 
themselfe to say that there cannot be a better 
officer in the British Service and the whole 
intire will Lose there Lives for the same 
yentleman. 


After his capture, Captain Stephens was 
a prisoner in Paris, and was then sent to 
Verdun ; he was liberated in 1813. He be- 
came a Captain, 16 Nov., 1815, in the 6th 
Foot. It is his list of prisoners compiled 
on 1 Jan., 1813, which is printed here by 
the courtesy of his great-granddaughter, 
Miss Edith Stella Scroggs. He made a 
tour on the Continent, 31 May, 1817-1 June, 
1818, with his friend, Sir James Dalyell, of 
Binns, Linlithgow, who had been in the 
Army, visiting Verdun. He described his 
tour in three little MS. volumes now in the 
possession of Miss Scroggs. He married 
30 July, 1821, Lady Frances Augusta 
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Pierrepont (died 1847), daughter of the 
1st Earl Manvers, and widow of Admiral 
William Bentinck (d. 1813). He died about 


1858. He had a daughter Emma who mar- 
ried the Rev. Sidney Malet Scroggs, father 
of Arthur Scroggs, who was the father of 
Miss Scroggs. 

SrornerT, William: Ensign, 23 Mar., 1809, 
and Lieut. and Captain, 4 April, 1811, 
Coldstream Guards, Seriously wounded at 
Bergen-op-Zoom in 1814, he was killed at 
Waterloo. He may have belonged to some 
of the Kirkcudbright Stotherts, 

Suntivan, William: Ensign, 12 June, 1805, 
and Lieut. 7 May, 1806, 30th Foot. 

Surron, Peter: Ensign and Adjutant, 20 
Nov., 1805, 9th Foot. 

Taytor, John: Captain, 1 June, 1806, Royal 
Artillery. 

Tencu, H.: Lieut., 25 Feb., 1804, 61st Foot ; 
and in Army, 8 Oct., 1801. 

THompson, Robert Gordon: Ensign, 13 Feb., 
1805, 9th Foot. 

Warts, Osman Charles: 
1808, 89th Foot. 

Wetsu, Joseph: Lieut., 26 Mar., 1805, 6th 
West India Regiment. 

Wuittey, James: Lieut., 17 Dec., 1806, 9th 
Foot. 

Wourr, John Anthony: Captain, 5 June, 
1806, 60th Foot (fifth battalion). 

Woop, Frederick: Lieut., 14 June, 1805, 11th 
Dragoons; captured in Spain 15 Aug., 
of severely wounded at Waterloo; died 

1. 


Ensign, 23 June, 


Wynpuam, Thomas Norton: Major, 21 July, 
1797, 1st Dragoons; Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army, 29 April, 1802. 

Many members of what used to be called 
the nobility and gentry were also detained 
in France, several being mentioned by Law- 
rence in his ‘ Picture of Verdun.’ The 7th 
Marquis of Tweeddale and his wife, née Lady 
Hannah Maitland, died at Verdun respec- 
tively on May 8, 1804, and Aug. 9, 1804. 
Tweeddale had gone there for his health in 
1802. Their bodies were placed in the glacis 
of the citadel and subsequently buried at 
Yester. The 7th Earl of Elgin of Elgin 
Marbles fame, and his wife, were also ‘ de- 
tained.” Being in France at the outbreak 
of war in 1803, they were detained, being 
confined at the Chiteau Trompette in the 
Pyrenees, but they were lucky to be released 
in 1806. Among those who were at Verdun 
was the 2nd Marquis of Hertford, while he 
was still Lord Yarmouth. While there he 
seems to have been in some mysterious diplo- 








matic intrigue with Talleyrand. In Sept- 
ember, 1805, Fouche announced that Yar- 
mouth was leaving Verdun, where he had 
been finding comfort in the company of the 
widow Saint-Amand, to pass six months in 
the Seine et Oise area, and he subsequently 
went to Versailles. While at Verdun, Yar- 
mouth met several rakish acquaintances, 
including ‘‘ Sir’? Thomas Dunlop Wallace, 
whom I suspect of having been the grand- 
father of Sir Richard Wallace of Wallace 
Collection fame. 
Joun Matcotm Butiocn. 








YHAPMAN AND HIEROCLES. — Chap- 

man’s ‘A Hymn to Christ upon the 
Cross’ has a translation from Hierocles not 
cited by M. Schoell : 


As every hour we sin, we do like beasts, 

Needless and wilful, murdering in our 
breasts 

Thy saved image, (out of which, one calls 

Our human souls, mortal celestials), 

When casting off a good life’s godlike grace 

We fall from God; and then make good our 
place 

When we return to him, and so are said 

To live, when life like his true form we lead, 

And die (as much as an immortal creature); 

Not that we utterly can cease to be, 

But that we fall from life’s best quality. 


Hierocles on the first Golden Verse of 
Pythagoras has this—I quote the Latin only: 


Quo fit etiam, ut merito mortales DIT 
nuncupentur hominum animi, quod 
moriantur aliquando, cum divinam vitae 


probitatem ( @eiav evfwiay ) exuentes a Deo 
recedunt; aliquando etiam reviviscant, cum 
ad eundem revertuntur; atque ita quidem 
vivere dicantur, cum vitam divinam degunt; 
et mori etiam, quantum potest immotralis 
natura mortalis esse condicionis particeps; non 
quod existere desinat, sed quod vitae 
praestantia exciderit. 

The last nine words are quoted in a note, 
but the Greek is given in this odd shape: Ovre 
eis To pn €i ‘exBaoe. adda Tirw ev ef adrome 
® oo. Dr, Williams’s valuable library enables 
me to correct it thus— od ry eis rd pi eivac 
éxBaoee GANa TH Tod eb civae amrorrace 
Part of the corruption, which can hardly 
be all due to the modern editor, comes from 
the contracted form of eivac used. Whether 
it was due to Chapman or his printer one 
cannot tell. 

The editor reads ‘‘ sacred’’ for ‘‘ saved ”’ 
in the third line, but Chapman is fond of 
using the -ed participle in an active sense, 
and ‘‘ saved ’’ may very well mean “‘ saving.’’ 
In the second line ‘‘ needless ’’ looks like a 
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In the ninth line 
“an.” Dr. Wil- 


misprint for ‘‘ heedless.’’ 
‘can’? is required for 
liams’s copy of Hierocles is dated “‘ Parisiis 
1583.”’ 


Grorce G. LOANE. 


N EARLY CHAUCER ALLUSION 
RESTORED.—In Book xix. of the alli- 
terative poem, ‘The Gest Hystoriale of the 
Destruction of Troy’ (c. 1400), there is a re- 
ference to ‘ Troilus’’ which, though noticed 
by scholars, has been rejected as a reference 
to Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Criseyde.’ This 
rejection I believe to be mistaken. 

The author of the alliterative poem, after 
describing the grief of Troilus and Briseida 
when they hear they are to be separated, 
breaks off with the words (lines 8051-4) : 

No lengur of thies louers list me to carpe, 

Ne of the feynit fate of pat faire lady; 

Who-so wilnes to wite of paire wo fir, 

Turne hym to Troilus, & talks pere ynoghe! 

He then continues with a digression on the 
fickleness of women (lines 8055ff.) : 

Hit is a propertie apreuit, & put hom of kynd 

To all wemen in the world, as pe writ saythe, 

To be vnstable & not stidfast, styrond of 

wille. . 

Professor Spurgeon, in ‘Five Hundred 
Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion ’ 
(p. 14) has listed this passage, but has stated, 
“It is doubtful whether this allusion ‘ Turne 
hym to Troilus... ’ refers to Chaucer’s 
Troilus,’’ She prefers to believe that the lines 
were ‘‘ suggested’’ by the ‘‘ corresponding 
passage ’’ in Guido de Columnis because, as 
is well-known, the ‘Gest Hystoriale’ is a 
fairly close translation of the Historia 
Destructionis Troiae, 

May I point out, first, that the text upon 
which Miss Spurgeon relies is corrupt—she 
begins her quotation ‘‘ Cedo, Troile,’’ while 
the correct reading is ‘‘Sed, O Troile’’; 
secondly, that in reality there is no passage 
in Guido which corresponds with lines 
8051-4 of the poem. 

Guido tells of the grief of the lovers when 
they learn they are to be separated, continues 
with a paragraph recounting how they wept 
all night and how in the morning Troilus re- 
turned to his palace (this paragraph is 
omitted in the ‘Gest Hystoriale’), breaks 
his narrative with an apostrophe to Troilus— 
asking him, ‘‘ What youthful credulity has 
caused you so to go astray that you believe 
in the tears of Briseida and in her deceptive 
blandishments?’’—and continues with a 
digression on the fickleness of women. The 





pertinent portion of Guido’s text (ed. N. §, 
Griffin, p. 164) is as follows: 


Sed, O Troile, que te tam_iuuenilis coegit 
errare credulitas ut Briseyde lacrimis crederes 
et eius blanditiis deceptiuis? Sane omnibus 
mulieribus est insitum a natura ut in eis non 
sit aliqua firma constancia... 


sc“ 


The phrase, ‘‘ as pe writ saythe,’’ in the 
second part of my quotation from the ‘ Gest 
Hystoriale’ refers obviously to Guido, whom 
the poet is there translating ; but it is equally 
obvious that in the preceding lines (8051-4) 
the poet has omitted Guido’s apostrophe to 
Troilus and has inserted, on his own account, 
a reference to Chaucer’s handling of the story. 
This conclusion is indicated by the fact that 
in his prologue the poet had explained that 
he was giving a_ true account of the war at 
Troy as written by Guido, and not the ‘‘feynit 
fare ’’ of the poets. Therefore, when he speaks 
of ‘‘ the feynit fate of pat faire lady,”’ it is 
evident that he is not referring to Guido nor 
to any authors named by him as authorities, 
but to a romance, a “‘ feigned ’’ history—in 
other words, to Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Cri- 
seyde.’ It is significant that Lydgate, whose 
‘ Troy-Book’ is also largely a translation 
of Guido, similarly refers to Chaucer in the 
corresponding section of his narrative (iii., 
4192-4200). If my conclusion is accepted, 
then this passage in the ‘ Gest Hystoriale’ 
contains one of the very earliest literary re- 
ferences to Chaucer in English. 


WILt1amM RINGLER. 
Princetown University. 


“ DRIVATE SOLDIER.” — Lt.-General 

Edmund Ludlow, in his Memoirs (Vol. 
i., p. 192) indicates the origin of this term. 
Speaking of those who accompanied Charles I 
after he had been taken out of the hands 
of the Commissioners of Parliament by a de- 
tachment of the Republican Army under 
Cornet Joyce on 4 June, 1647, Ludlow 
states : 

The King’s Officers who waited on him were 
continued; and the chief Officers of the Army 
began publickly to own the Design, pretending 
thereby to keep the private Souldiers, for they 
would no longer be called Common Souldiers, 
from running into greater Extravagancies and 


Disorders. 
H. E. RB. 


AMES INCREDIBLY APT.—Commander 
A. G. Firebrace, R.N., is to be the next 
head of the London Fire Brigade. 


G. B. J. ATHOE. 
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Keaders Queries. 





ENJAMIN HATLEY.—From an old book 
of accounts which I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining, I have gathered some 
interesting facts concerning one Benjamin 
Hatley, a merchant of London, who died in 
1723. As I should be glad of further infor- 
mation relating to this gentleman and his 
family, it may be useful to summarise the 
facts already known to me, which are as 
follow : 

Benjamin Hatley lived and carried on his 
business at a house in Aldermary churchyard, 
London, which he rented for £54 10s. a year. 
He also rented a warehouse in the Steelyard 
and a cellar in St. Anthony’s Churchyard, 
which were, no doubt, utilised for storing the 
tobacco from Maryland, which was the prin- 
cipal commodity in which he traded. 

By his wife Mary, daughter of John Saun- 
ders of Maidstone, Benjamin Hatley had 
issue two daughters. His wife and their 
younger daughter (who had married George 
Nelthorpe) predeceased him, and when he 
died on 19 Dec., 1723, the bulk of his for- 
tune (amounting to upwards of £20,000) 
passed to his surviving daughter Mary, wife 
of Francis Foote, and to their children, Mary 
(born 3 Nov., 1712), Benjamin (born 1715) 
and John (born 21 Dec., 1719). There was 
another child of this marriage named Francis, 
who was born after the death of his grand- 
father. 

Francis Foote, who was of Cornish descent, 
died 20 May, 1730, possessed of the manor 
of East Court alias Detling, Kent, which, 
together with all his land in Cornwall and 
elsewhere, he bequeathed in trust for his son 
Benjamin. In the year following his death 
his widow went to live in a house in East 
Lane, Maidstone. 

I have been informed that John Foote, a 
son of the above-mentioned Benjamin Foote, 

married Eleanor, daughter of J oseph Martin, 
an ancestor of the well-known banking fam- 
ily. An authoritative confirmation of this 
statement would be welcomed. 

Benjamin Hatley left instructions in his 
will that his body should be interred at Maid- 
stone ‘‘as near as possible to my brother 
Dr. Hatley’s first wife.’ It seems likely, 
Eaalene, that the Hatleys were a Maidstone 

ily. 


W. Marston Acres. 
Burnham-on-Sea. 





VINCENT LA CHAPELLE, — Lord Car- 


narvon, in his preface to the Letters of 
the fourth Earl of Chesterfield to his Godson, 
says that the fifth Earl (the godson) had “a 
good French cook who paid him the compli- 
ment of dedicating to him two elaborate vol- 
umes on the art of cookery,’’ and a foot- 
note states this to be Mr. Vincent La Chapelle, 
author of ‘ The Modern Cook, 1783.’ In a 
newspaper of a date between 1734 and 1740, 
I found an advertisement of the third edi- 
tion of ‘ The Modern Cook,’ by Mr. Vincent 
La Chapelle, who described himself then as 
chief cook to the Prince of Orange and for- 
merly chief cook to the Earl of Chesterfield— 
this would be the fourth Earl, the godfather, 
and La Chapelle no doubt the French cook 
with a light hand for delicacies whom Ches- 
terfield asked the Duke of Richmond to find 
him in Paris about 1728, when he was build- 
ing a banqueting-room at his embassy at the 
Hague at his own expense, in order to enter- 
tain the Prince of Orange, whose marriage 
with the Princess Royal of England he 
brought about. I should be glad to hear of 
the whereabouts of any early edition of this 
book. Other members of the embassy staff 
were taken on by the Prince of Orange on 
his marriage: Chenevix, the embassy chap- 
lain, and Sawre (Sauer?), the Steward. 

S. Rapice. 
Foxcombe Orchard, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


AMMERSMITH IN THE XVIII- 
CENTURY. — Can anyone conversant 
with the history of old Hammersmith kindly 
help me with the dates of Lord Chesterfield’s 
occupation of Camden House, where I have 
a note of him about 1734, the source of which 
I cannot trace ? 
On Aug. 24, 1734, a contemporary news- 
paper notes Chavigny, the French ambas- 
or, as giving a “‘ grand entertainment ”’ 
at his house at Hammersmith in celebration 
of the Dauphin’s fifth birthday; what house 
was this? S. Rapice. 
IGHWAY ROBBERY.—I shall be grate- 
ful for any references to the history of 
highway robbery on the North Road, or any 
route leading to Scotland, between 1733 and 
1742 (other than the summaries of criminals’ 
lives in the eighteenth-century Newgate Cal- 
endars) and for any material (other than 
contemporary broad-sheets) concerning John 
Palmer, alias Richard Turpin, hanged at 
York in 1739. S. Rapice. 


{[Mrs. Rapice has doubtless already looked 
through the files of early eighteenth-century 
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in collections at the British 


newspapers 
Stories of highway robbery abound 


Museum. 
there. } 


ITCHCRAFT : FLYING NOT 

ILLEGAL: ‘ HIGH-FLYING.’’—Jane 
Wenham was the lapt person condemned for 
witchcraft in England. At the assizes in 
1712 she was found guilty and sentenced to 
death, though the judge, Sir John Powell, 
was in her favour and remarked that, if the 
prisoner could fly, there was no law against 
flying. Powell secured a pardon for her and 
then, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ “‘ the high- 
flying section of the country clergy endeav- 
oured to get up a demonstration and a pro- 
test.’ I do not know what exactly the adjec- 
tive “ high-flying ’’ indicates, but it reads 
oddly in the context. Does it indicate a 
desire for promotion or interest in exalted 


circles ? QuaRE. 


AINTE-BEUVE: AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS IN ENGLAND.—Can anybody 
give me information about the letters of 
Sainte-Beuve which are in public or private 
collections in this country? There should be 
some somewhere, but I have not been able 
to track them down. I am assisting a French 
editor in this work, and should be grateful 
for the slightest indication. 


C. H. Dickson. 


EMORIALS TO SIR HENRY IRVING.— 
Irving was buried in the south transept 
of Westminster Abbey in 1905. In the fol- 
lowing year a movement for a memorial was 
originated by the Actors’ Association and on 
5 Dec., 1910, Sir John MHare unveiled a 
bronze statue, by Thomas Brock, 9 ft. high, 
on a plinth of Portland stone, at rear of 
the National Gallery. Irving is represented 
in his doctor’s robes, the inscription being : 

Henry Irving | Actor | Born 1838. Died 1905. 
Knight, Litt.D. Dublin. D.Litt. | Cambridge. 
L.L.D. Glasgow. Erected by English | actors 
and actresses and by others | connected with 
the theatre in this country. | 

On the outside of 87, Newgate Street, is a 
copper tablet, with inscription : 

Sir Henry Irving | served his time as | a 
Publisher’s Clerk | on these premises leaving 
in 1856. | 

This tablet was erected by J. Lyons and 
Co, 

There are also: 1, Bust by Count Gleichen 
(? present location); 2, Bronze statuette as 
Hamlet by E. Onslow’ Ford, partially 
modelled in clay, from the front row of 











Lyceum stalls (? present location) see Bram 
Stoker’s ‘ Henry Irving,’ ii. 59-63; 3, Marble 
statue as Hamlet, by the same sculptor, pre. 
sented by him in 1910 to the Guildhall Art 
Gallery; 4, Bronze statuette as Tamburlaine 
in a niche of the Marlowe memorial, Canter- 
bury (cf. ‘N. and Q.,’ exlviii. 235); 5, Por. 
trait group, as Becket and other characters, 
by Percy Fitagerald, in the entrance hall of 
the Lyceum Theatre; 6, Tablet in the Muni- 
cipal Museum, Sunderland, unveiled by Sir 
John Martin Harvey on 9 Mar., 1925. 

The tablet placed on the door of the 
dressing-room at the Theatre Royal, Brad- 
ford, where Irving made his last appearance, 
seems to have vanished when the theatre be- 
came a cinema (1920-1). It is believed to have 
borne the same inscription as the one in the 
entrance hall of the present building: 

At this theatre Sir Henry Irving made his 
last appearance on the stage (in the part of 
Becket), Friday, October 13, 1905, his final words 
being, “Into Thy Hands, O Lord, into Thy 
Hands.” He died the same evening at 11.30 at 
the Midland Hotel in this city. 

A bronze memorial lectern in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Irving was unveiled 
in November, 1919, in the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy. 

Particulars of other Irving memorials 


would be appreciated, 





J. ARDAGH. 


ANNAH AND SARAH MORE.—I shall 

be grateful if any readers can tell me: 

1. Where are the original manuscript let- 
ters of Hannah More, beside the few in the 
British Museum ? 

2. Is anything known about the two novels 
of her sister Sarah, beyond the fact that she 
did write and publish two? These are not 
the tracts which she wrote for the Cheap 


Repository. Mary Atpen Hopkrns. 
Newtown, Conn., U.S.A. 


ATTLE OF WATERLOO: PAINTINGS. 
—Are there any paintings representing 
the repulse of the Imperial Guard, the charge 
of the Union and Household Brigades, or 
other well-known incidents of Waterloo? If 
so, where can one find them ? 


W. R. Cun tirFre. 


RINCE LUCIEN BONAPARTE: THE 
SONG OF SOLOMON.—Is it possible to 
get a total list of the various dialects into 
which the Song of Solomon was turned for 
him ? 
Y. Cc. M. 
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: Replies. 





PLACE-NAMES : DERIVATIONS 
WANTED. 


(clxxiii. 389, 428, 464; clxxiv. 33, 89). 


E recent discussion as to the meaning 

of ‘‘ honey-pot ’’ in place-names suggests 

a parallel enquiry into the origin of ‘‘ Honey- 
Bag,”’ as the name of a Dartmoor “ tor.” 
This can hardly be connected with the word, 
either as used by Shakespeare (‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ III. i, 175; ‘The honey- 
bags steal from the humble-bees’’), or as 
defined in the ‘ Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary ’ (‘‘ the enlargement of the alimentary 
canal in which the bee carries honey ’’). Un- 
fortunately, the two Devon volumes of the 
English Place-Name Society (Cambridge; 
viii, 1931, ix, 1932), whilst tackling vali- 
antly the derivations of the names of a 
number of Dartmoor ‘‘ tors,’’ content them- 
selves in the case of others, e.g., Rippon, Mei, 
and Lints, with giving only the dates of their 
earliest known occurrences, whilst omitting 
Staple, Chinkwell, Pil, Benjie, and Honey 
Bag altogether. Vixen and Hare are also 
ignored, though probably, in this case, be- 
cause they are intended to be taken at face 
value. Under ‘‘ Honeychurch ”’ (the name vi 
a parish), however, it is stated that ‘“‘ honey ”’ 
in Devon is attributable either to O.E. hunig 
(honey) or to O.E. personal name Hina, 
though in most cases there is not sufficient 
evidence to decide between the two. ‘‘ Honey,”’ 
when representing hunig, and when used in 
conjunction with ‘‘ wielle ’’ (well), ‘‘ refers to 
the sweetness of the water ’’—whatever that 
may mean—‘‘or to a _ stream where bees 
swarmed in pollarded willows and the like.”’ 
On the other hand, when compounded with 
other elements, such as ‘‘combe,”’ or 
“feld,” it may ‘‘ refer to a place where bees 

were kept.”” In the particular case of 
“Honeychurch ”’ it is further suggested that 

“it might even have reference to bees swarm- 

Ing under the eves of the church.”’ I am told, 

in this connection, that some years ago bees 

actually hived at Abbots Ann, near Andover, 

in the space between the roof and the flat, 

plaster, Georgian ceiling! On the other hand 

it is difficult to understand how what would 

really be a nick-name could permanently 

attach itself to a church, or parish, that pre- 

sumably had already some other designation, 

and to the complete exclusion of this last. 





Anyhow, little or no help is to be derived 
from any of these suggestions in the case of 
our particular problem. 


JoserH E. Morris. 


Totnes. 


VIII-CENT. MANNERS: LAUGHTER 
(clxxiv. 64, 106). — In ‘ The Letters of 
Mrs, Elizabeth Montagu,’ Part the Second, 
vol. iii., 1813, there is evidence that a lady 
of high fashion could laugh without restraint. 
She writes to the ‘‘ Dutchess of Portland ”’ 
from Tunbridge Wells, in 1745: 


He [Dr. Young of the ‘ Night Thoughts ’] 
did an admirable thing to Lady Sunderland; 
on her mentioning Sir Robert Sutton, he 
asked her where Sir Robert’s Lady was oe 
knowing she was married to him]; on which 
we all laughed very heartily. ; 


Again Mrs. Montagu writes six days later 
to the same ‘‘ Lady Dutchess ”’ : 


Your Grace orders me to give an account of 
spirits, appetite, and all the articles of my 
constitution. As to the first, they are good 
enough to laugh at very little jest. : 


2 GG 


In reply to a query as to whether laughing 
in the eighteenth century was considered bad 
manneis, accounts of the Grenville family, at 
least, belie the notion that the beau monde of 
that day was peopled with dummies, not with 
ordinary young women and young. men. 
James Grenville appears in the Grenville 
Letters as ‘‘ the laughter-loving and laughter- 
provoking Jemmy,’’ and William Pitt, on a 
visit to Lord Cobham at Stowe, writes of 
Richard Grenville (Cobham’s nephew and 
heir) to his sister Ann Pitt, a maid-of- 
honour, at Kensington Palace, Sept. 28, 
1735: ‘‘I suppose you have seen Dick’s care- 
less countenance at Kensington, and that you 
begin to be acquainted with his laugh.”’ 
Chesterfield’s advice to Philip Stanhope 
against laughter was, it will be remembered, 
directed to a clumsy, lively, loutish youth, 
with a diplomatic career in front of him, if 
his birth could be overlooked, who was capable 
at ambassadors’ parties, of tying old gentle- 
men’s pigtails to the backs of their chairs and 
waiting, convulsed, to see them stand up. 
Lines ‘ In Praise of Laughter’ can be found 
in the magazines of the day, with praise of 
many other things we are apt to forget hav- 
ing done with enjoyment two hundred years 
ago, such as riding in the flying-boate at fairs, 
and bathing in the sea. 

S. Rapice. 
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‘THE ADVENTURE’ AT VERSAILLES, 

1901 (clxxiii. 289; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ).—Mention is made at the reference of 
‘The Adventure’ at Versailles, as one of the 
“‘Things I cannot explain ’’ which has now 
been broadcast on the wireless on two occa- 
sions. There have been previous notes on 
this ‘‘ Adventure’’ in ‘ N. and Q.,’ which 
are worth recalling, as they give references 
to magazine and newspaper articles which 
might easily escape the notice of persons 
interested in the subject. 

On July 15, 1922 (12 S. xi. 49) a corres- 
pondent (Mr. W. A. Hurtcurson) refers to 
two articles by Andrew Lang on ‘ The Adven- 
ture’ in the Morning Post of Feb. 3 and 
July 7, 1911. The same correspondent quotes 
from an article in Le Figaro of June 17, 1922, 
on ‘ Les Fantémes de Trianon,’ showing that 
the life of Marie Antoinette was filmed, and 
suggesting that, if it was possible to have 
filmed it as early as 1901, then there was an 
explanation of the story. 

On p. 92 another correspondent shows that 
it was perfectly possible for the life of Marie 
Antoinette to have been filmed in 1901. A 
third correspondent (p. 237) refers to the Pall 
Mall Gazette for August, 1911, which con- 
tained an article on the making of this par- 
ticular film, mentioning the adventure of 
the two ladies. 

I have not seen the various articles re- 
ferred to, but is there any reason to doubt 
that the two ladies of ‘The Adventure ’ hap- 
pened to visit Versailles while the film was 
being made, never having heard of the pos- 
sibility of such a thifig, and that some of the 
film actors may perhaps have amused them- 
selves at the ladies’ expense ? 

i Se oe 


WVORDSWORTH: SENSE OF SMELL 
(clxxiv. 12, 48, 68).—My study of 

Wordsworth suggests that he did not make 
much of the odour of flowers, though not 
indifferent to it. Perhaps his sense of smell 
was intermittent. I have not found the de- 
tail of smell in any notice of the Mountain 
Ash, cowslip or juniper, all strongly scented. 
The Eglantine, in ‘’Tis said that some have 
died for love,’ a poem praised by Ruskin 
and Mrs. Meynell, might be scentless, though 
smell is one of the things that cling in asso- 
ciations of the past. In Canto Fourth of 
“The White Dove of Rylstone,’ already re- 
ferred to, the heart-sick Emily was soothed. 

As she approached yon rustic Shed 

Hung with late-flowering woodbine, spread 

Along the walls and overhead, 








The fragrance of the breathing flowers 

Revived a memory of those hours 

When there in this remote alcove 

(While from the pendent woodbine came 

Like odours, sweet as if the same) 

A fondly anxious Mother strove 

To teach her salutary fears 

And mysteries above her years. 

I am a little puzzled by the couplet in 
brackets. What does it add to the passage! 
Though the flowers during the earlier visit, or 
visits, were not those she saw later, the odours 
remained the same throughout. 1 suppose he 
meant, ‘‘as if the same [flowers were still 
producing the same sweet odours].’’ But he 
has hardly said it. Whatever his meaning, 
he does not show the enthusiasm of other 
poets, e.g., Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, 
for the scent of the honeysuckle. 

SENEx. 


HE KRUGER TELEGRAM (clxxiv. 3, 
89).—This message was written in Ger- 
man and appeared in the Imperial Gazette 
of Jan. 3, 1896. While there is an apparent 
unwillingness on the part of the principals 
to acknowledge the authorship, it is clear that 
Hohenlohe, Marschall, Navy Secretary Holl- 
mann, and Colonial Secretary Kayser, as 
well as William II, participated in the con- 
ferences at which it was drawn up. English 
translations are numerous and varied. One 
of the best appeared in the London Times of 
Jan. 4, 1896. The Emperor’s version of the 
drafting of the telegram is set forth in detail 
beginning on p. 68 of ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm I], 
Ereignisse und Gestalten aus den Jahren 
1878-1918.’ The German text which follows 
is from ‘Die Grosze Politik der Euro 
paischen Kabinette, 1871-1914,’ vol. xi, 
Pp. ol: 

Ich spreche Ihnen Meinen aufrichtigen 
Gliickwunsch aus, dasz es Thnen, ohne an die 
Hiilfe befreundeter Machte zu appellieren, mit 
Ihrem Volke gelungen ist, in eigener Tatkraft 
gegeniiber den bewaffneten Scharen, welche als 
Friedensstérer in Ihr Land eingebrochen sind, 
den Frieden wieder herzustellen und die 
Unabhangigkeit des Landes gegen Angriffe von 
auszen zu wahren. 

Ervip Ericson. 

Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. 


SiR EDMOND WARCUP (clxxiv. 63). ~ 

Warcup (or Warcupp) was the author of 
‘Italy in its original Glory, Ruin an 
Revival,’ folio, 1660. The work is a trans 
lation, with errors and omissions and a few 
interpolations, of one of the editions of the 
Italian translation of F. Schott (Schottus, 
Scoto), ‘Itinerarium Italie rerumque 
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Romanarum libri tres,’ 
1600; the edition used was probably one of 
those published at Padua, possibly that of 
1654, but I have not investigated this. 

Warcup’s journal from 1676 to 1684 is pub- 
lished in the English Historical Review, 
vol. xl., 1925; some further notes relating to 
him are printed in the Review of English 
Studies, vol. vili., 1932, p. 204. 

EK. S. pe Beer. 


LADIES SMOKING CIGARS (celxxiv. 85). 
—R. 8S. Surtees in his ‘ Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,’ 1853, when describing (chap. 
1.) the party at Nonsuch House, writes of 
“Lady Scattercash, with several elegantly- 
dressed females,’’ as ‘‘ all with cigars in their 
mouths.’? A wood-cut, by John Leech, at the 
head of the chapter, portrays her ladyship 
in the act. Hucu S. Grapstone. 


ISS CAROLINE SHIRLEY, c. 1837 

(elxxiv. 86). — This lady was the only 
child of Robert Servallis, Viscount Tamworth, 
and granddaughter of Robert, 7th Earl Fer- 
rers. She married in 1837, at the private 
chapel of the Roman Catholic Bishop Grif- 
fiths, in London, Don Lorenzo Sforza, Duke 
Sforza Cesarini, of Rome. Her grandfather, 
Earl Ferrers, left to her the ancient Basset 


property at Rakedale and Ratcliffe, in 
Leicestershire. See Stemmata Shirleiana, 
p. 202 n. H. J. B. Cuements. 


“QUMMER LAND”’ (elxxiii. 405, 447; 

elxxiv. 16, 52).—This word is within the 
terminology of Spiritualism. In the course 
of communications bearing the imprimatur 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, and purporting to come 
from the young flying officer, Claude Kelway- 
Bamber, who was killed in mid-air during 
the morning of 11 Nov., 1915, we read 
(‘Claude’s Book,’ Methuen, 1918) : 
I am living on the third Sphere or Plane; 
“ sme it “ Summerland,” and some people 

aradise, 
FRepERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


E CHAPEL OF HOLY TRINITY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE (clxxiv. 47).—The 
preface to the Register, 1658-1681, transcribed 
by J. Harvey Bloom, M.A., states that the 
church was removed about 1862 to Prince 
Consort Road. The books transcribed were 


in the custody of the Vicar. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
ATIN QUOTATION: SOURCE WANTED 


(clxxiv, 103).—The lines “Te duce, si ana 
are Virgil’s Ecl. iv. ‘ Petiio,’ I. 
Epwarr Bensty. 


manent, . |.” 
13, 14. 





first published in | 





The Library. 


Essays Historical and Literary. By Sir 
Charles Firth. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
12s. 6d.). ‘ 


HESE seven essays are ‘ historical and 
literary ’’ in the sense that they deal 
with works of which the subject-matter is his- 
torical, while the treatment this has received 
has given the works a definite place in litera- 
ture. The essay on John Bunyan is not in 
truth an exception, for its point is to show 
how Bunyan’s own experiences and contem- 
porary events are wrought into the substance 
of his allegories. The two outstanding studies 
seem to us those on Clarendon and Burnet. 
Clarendon’s aims and character—he being one 
of the more difficult among English states- 
men to understand and appraise—are admir- 
ably handled, as is also the genesis of his 
‘ History of the Rebellion’ with the modifi- 
cations it underwent in the long course of its 
making. We hope that the remarks on the 
‘ Autobiography ’ will stimulate some scholar 
to furnish us, at long last, with an edition 
of it comparable to Dr. Macray’s ‘ History.’ 
No one with the smallest portion of historical 
or literary sense—even if prejudiced against 
the man and the cause for which he lived—but 
must entertain some respect for Clarendon as 
a historian. It seems to be otherwise with 
Burnet, whose well-known deficiencies have 
too largely obscured his worth in this respect. 
This injustice the essay on him here should 
effectually redress. He has the merit of being 
the first historian definitely to ground his 
work on research amid documents (uncalen- 
dared, be it remembered, in his day), and if 
his accuracy has often been successfully chal- 
lenged, a certain steady endeavour to get at 
reality in the great movements of affairs re- 
mains something for which we should be grate- 
ful to him since it constituted a new treat- 
ment of history, tending to give it a new 
range and orientation. Some _ instructive 
pages are devoted to a comparison between 
Burnet and Clarendon which by no means 
works out at every point to Burnet’s disad- 
vantage. A third essay of importance to the 
student, though it may appeal less strongly 
to the general reader, is that on the political 
significance of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ ‘ John 





Press. 


Bunyan ’ will probably be the essay most gen- 
erally enjoyed, displaying as it does the 
humane and sympathetic qualities of the 


writer as a literary critic, combined with the 
special insight and authority belonging to 
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the competence of the historian. The three 
remaining essays are on Raleigh’s ‘ History 
of the World’; ‘ Milton as an Historian,’ 
and ‘ Ballads and Broadsides.’ 

This little collection is not the merely plea- 
sant and interesting memorial of a great his- 
torian’s work on certain side-issues of his 
main occupations, but a substantial contri- 
bution to the studies to which the several 
pieces belong, not to be overlooked by the 
student, 


Ceremonial Curiosities and Queer Sights in 
Foreign Churches, By Edward J. G. Forse. 
(The Faith Press. 3s.) 


[8 his forewood to this little book the Bishop 

of Winchester says, “I know nothing 
quite like it.’”” We would say the same thing. 
The author—well known to our readers—had 
been for many years accustomed to taking his 
holidays abroad walking from place to slate. 
He has thus visited most countries of Europe 
and that not only where tourists congregate 
or well-known sights are to be seen, but also, 
and much more, in out-of-the-way places, 
where the foreigner still creates astonishment 
and must meet the native on the broad 
ground of common humanity. These meet- 
ings, it is clear, Mr. Forse was wont to bring 
off most successfully, with great enjoyment to 
himself and to his entertainers. He had the 
perseverance to keep exact notes, including 
exact dates, of whatever unusual things he 
saw, and this book consists of a grouping, 
under subject-headings, of such notes as he 
had gathered of curious sights, customs and 
incidents, chiefly those connected with church 
services. No padding is introduced, and only 
so much descriptive writing as suffices to de- 
pict a scene or a figure vividly to the reader’s 
eye. The result is most satisfactory ; 
in fact, we have seldom come _ across 
a more exhilarating book. One jumps back- 
wards and forwards, through the years, from 
one country to another, in pursuit of the 
given subject, and beyond adherence to this 
there is no plan. But thereby one gets the 
kind of large impression of practices of wor- 
ship throughout Christendom—and of out- 
of-the-way life on the Continent—that one 
gets say, of the practice of sympathetic 
magic the world over in the compilations of 
anthropologists. 

A few heads of chapters may give a taste 
of the contents: ‘Of Lamps and Candles’ ; 





- 
‘Curiosities of Church Furniture’; ‘ 


Interesting Vestries ’; ‘ Demonstratiy 
Piety’; ‘Some Burial Customs’; i 
Madonnas ’; ‘ Not Often Seen in England’ 
‘ Altar Servers in the Pyrenees.’ There n 
thirty chapters in all, 

Behind the originality and the humour 
and the pleasant excitement of travel, how. 
ever, there are also the author’s learning, 
exactness of observation, and knowledge of 
what is worth observing. In its unconyen. 
tional way the book is a document, a record 
of actual facts. The author severely keeps it 
so. People did such or such a thing, on such 
or such an occasion, he having then seen it; 
no generalising from that one occasion to 4 
custom, rom often the custom might rea- 
sonably be inferred. The reader, interested 
whether in the curious ways of humanity in 
general or in the curiosities of worship in 
particular will hardly fail to make some 
generalisation for himself. One may be that 
some of the practices in the Church of 
land, upheld by one party or condemned 
the other as ‘‘ Protestant,’’ were in reality 
fashions of the time rather than of the de 
nomination—such as the family pew. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. : 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are rf 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 

‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
of 


are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested slveae 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within Bod 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and Mp 
. _ the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Mr. F. J. Buruzr is requested to send his 
address, a correspondent wishing to commun 
cate with him. 


APPROVED ‘ Soories ? 
1 
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